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For ** The Friend.” 
llistorical Notes, &e. 
(Concluded from page 164.) 


The subject of boundaries which had re- 
mained quiet more than a quarter of a century, 


was again revived, and in 1732, articles of 


agreement were entered into between John, 
Thomas, and Richard Penn, sons and heirs of 
William Penn, and Charles Lord Baltimore. 
Commissioners were chosen and appointed to 
carry out the provisions of said article of 
agreement ; but Baltimore then contended that 
the radius of twelve miles from New Castle 
should be measured superficially ; and the 
Penns thought to form a proper radius, it 
should be horizontally measured. 

The commissioners were also divided in 
sentiment, and the settlement of the dispute 
was accordingly postponed. 

In 1735, the Penns exhihited a bill in the 
Chancery Court of Great Britain against Lord 
Baltimore, praying said articles might be de- 
creed to subsist, and carried into execution, 
and all doubts respecting them determined by 
said decree. 

Baltimore opposed, and applied to the king 
(George II.) for confirmation of the grant, 
embracing (as he affirmed) all the Territories 
and part of the Province as by him so often 
cluimed under his indefinite charter. At 
length, in 1750, after tedious delays, the suit was 
determined by Lord Hardwicke, High Chan- 
cellor of Kugland, and the agreement of 1732 
was ordered to be carried out and executed 
within two years. 

But the next year (1751), Charles Lord 
Baltimore died, before the stipulations of the 
agreement and decree were fully executed, 
and the demarcation of boundaries was sus- 
pended ; his son and successor, Frederic Lord 
Baltimore, raised objections to the decree, and 
resisted its provisions, which brought on an- 
other controversy between him and Thomas 
and Richard Penn, the surviving sons of Wil- 
liam Penn. (John, who owned one half the 
province, died unmarried in 1744, and left by 
will his part to his brother Thomas, who then 
owned three-fourths, aud Richard the remain- 
ing fourth.) 

But before another decree was had upon it, 
a fresh agreement was entered into by the 
parties, the 4th of Seventh munth, 1760, which 


was almost in accordance with the agreement 
of 1732, and decree of 1750, which decree 
had been partly carried into effect by fourteen 
commissioners, seven of them chosen by each 
party, to run out, settle, and mark the long- 
disputed lines. At last, in 1762, Charles Ma- 
son and Jeremiah Dixon, two ingenious and 
experienced mathematicians, were mutually 
agreed upon by the parties to carry into exe- 
cution all the stipulations and provisions of 
the last and final agreement, which were in 
substance, that a line starting from Delaware 
Bay at Cape Henlopen, should run due west 
to the Chesapeake Bay ; and from a point in 
said line midway between those bays, (since 
ascertaimed to be 34 miles 309 perches from 
each extremity,) a line should be drawn north- 
erly, so that it should be a tangent to a circle 
whose radius should be twelve English statute 
miles from the centre of New Castle court- 
house, measured horizontally. 

From this tangent point, or where the radius 
and peninsula line (which is about 17 yards 
less than 82 miles in length from south to 
north,) should meet the periphery of the cir- 
cle, a line was to be drawn due north, until it 
should reach a point in a parallel of latitude 
fifteen English statute miles south of the most 
southern part of the city of Philadelphia, which 
point in said parallel of latitude was to deter- 
mine the north-eastern corner of the State of 
Maryland. (This north line as determined 
by three commissioners, one appointed by each 
State, viz., Maryland, Pennsylvania, and De- 
laware, in 1849, to examine the landmarks, 
or monuments, denoting said boundaries, and 
\o replace such as had been removed, or were 
found not to be in their true and original posi- 
tion, was found to be 170 feet over five miles, 
which will make the peninsula boundary be- 
tween Maryland and Delaware about 87 miles 
in length.) 

A line due west from this point was to be 
the boundary line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. This line has since been as- 
certained to be in latitude 39° 43' 26” .3 north; 
which seems a considerable giving way of the 
Penns from the 39° of N. lat., as specified in 
the charter of 1681. 

But it should be borne in mind that William 
Penn’s first and principal motive was to found 
and establish a colony and government upon 
the principle of equality of rights, both civil 
and religious; that the free exercise and liberty 
of conscience in maiters pertaining to religion, 
and the worship of Almighty God, should be 
secure to every cilizen ; that the acquirement 
of territory and the accumulation of wealth, 
were with him but secondary and trivial con- 
siderations. And his anxiety to secure the 
control of the Delaware river, appears to have 
been to obiain free and unmolested access to 


Philadelphia from the ocean for commercial 
purposes, so essential to the prosperity and 
growth of his young and rapidly thriving city, 
which his penetrating vision beheld as a me- 
tropolis of the western world. 

The noble and disinterested part acted by 
William Penn toward the Province of Penn- 
sylvania can scarcely fail to excite the admi- 
ration even of strangers, when consulting its 
history ; and to fix in posterity that love and 
attachment for his memory which time and 
change can hardly efface. 

The article of agreement and commission 
entered into by Baltimore and the Penns in 
1632, and repeated in all subsequent instruc- 
tions, provides that in case said north line 
from the tangent (point) of the circle of New 
Castle, shall break in upon said circle, then so 
much of said circle as shall be cut off by said 
line, shall belong to, and be part of the county 
of New Casile. (It does so to a trifling ex- 
tent.) 

Mason and Dixon (with their assistants) 
after adjusting and determining most of the 
other points commitied to their charge, pro- 
ceeded to ascertain the most southern part of 
the city of Philadelphia, which was found to 
be the south side of Cedar or South street. 

And in the Twelfih month, 1763, they pro- 
ceeded to measure horizontally in a due west 
direction, thirty English statute miles from 
Philadelphia, which terminated near the west 
branch of the Brandywine Creek in Newlin 
township, Chester county, on land then owned 
by Joei Harlan, and now owned and occupied 
by his grandson of the same name; where a 
stone then planted, still designates the termi- 
nation of the line. Here they encamped until 
the severity of winter had somewhat abated, 
and the necessary observations and calcula- 
tions to determine their true position were com- 
pleted. From this stone they proceeded to 
measure due south to determine the parallel of 
latitude 15 English statute miles south of the 
most southern part of the city of Philadelphia, 
and thereby fix and establish not only the 
north-east corner of the State of Maryland, 
but also the extended boundary line between 
that State and Pennsylvania, in which they 
planted blocks of stone (which had been pre- 
pared in England for that purpose) at one mile 
distant from each other, and every fifth stone 
marked on the north for Penn, and on the 
south for Baltimore, 

The three commissioners before spoken of, 
appointed in 1849, in their report, have given 
the exact distance from the north-east corner 
of Maryland, to the junction of the three States, 
3 miles 2,987.94 feet; and from said north- 
east corner to tangent stone, 5 miles 170 feet ; 
and the distance due east from said north-east 
corner of Maryland to the circular line of De- 


























































































































































































laware, 4036 feet s whidh | accounts for the 
point of Pennsylvania which projects between 
Delaware and Maryland to the distance of 
mure than three miles, 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for First Month, 1852. 


Having been much interested from time to 
time in reading the monthly reviews of the 
weather cuntained in “ The Friend,” it was} 
with considerable regret, | learned that the 
Friend who had heretofore furnished them, in- 
tended doing so no longer. As he appears to 
be very decided in this respect, the readers of 
“The Friend” will excuse me for taking upon 
myself at his suggestion, the task he has just 
relinquished, ‘The observations, &c., will be 
continued in as near the form adopted by him 
as practicable. 

lt appears almost useless to state a fact 
with which every one must be already ac- 
quainted through the medium of their senses,— 
that the month just ended, has been cold, very 
cold,—perhaps the most so of any that can 
be remembered in this latitude, even by that 
time-honoured individual, the * oldest inhabi- 
tant,” to whom we generally apply for testi- 
mony in these matters. There were six days 
in succession when the thermometer at sun- 
rise ranged from 8° below to 8° above zero ; 
and during this protracted period of cold wea- 
ther it seemed that almost everything that 
could freeze, did freeze up. The Delaware 
river was completely frozen over, and even so 
low as Chester many persons ventured to cross 
it with their horses and sleighs. Opposite 
Philadelphia the scene upon the river is repre- 
sented to have been quite enlivening for seve- 
ral days;—thousands of pedestrians were 
crossing upon the ice in all directions. 

The Susquehanna river at Havre de Grace 
was filled with immense masses of drifting ice, 
which became wedged in, frozen together, and 
so covered with snow, that one unacquainted 
with the fact might readily have passed over 
the river without the knowledge of its exist- 
ence ; and a temporary railroad was actually 
constructed upon it over which baggage cars 

have continued to pass in safety. Accounts 
from the South and West uniformly state the 
cold as being very intense. There was also 
an unusual amount of fine sleighing during 
the month ; for twenty-one days in succession 
wheels were nearly useless, while almost any- 
thing upon runners was in demand. 

The mean temperature for the month was 
93° colder than for the First month of last 
year, and 23° colder than that for the Twelfth 
month, which was stated to have been the 
coldest for many years. At 11 a.M., on the 

3d, a snow storm commenced from the N. E., 
and lasted till next morning ; about 24 inches 
fell. 6th. Commenced raining and snowing 
at 2 a. M., and ceased at noon. At this place 
6 inches accumulated; further inward where 
little or no rain was mingled with the snow, 
the depth was about 12 inches; and again to 
the eastward there was a larger proportion of 
rain thin here. Early in the morning of the 

18th, a violent snow storm commenced, and 
continued without intermission throughout the 
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day. The temperature was 13°, ‘wind easter- | 
ly, the snow dry and drifting. About 8 inches | 
fell at this time ; this renewed the sleighing, | 
which was becoming rather poor in places. | 
19th. Very cold, high wind, and snow drifting 
very much. In an exposed situation in this | 
vicinity some drifts were observed more than | 
twelve feet deep ; and many roads were entire- | 
ly impassable for several days. Mail trains | 
were stopped throughout this section of the! 
country, for even the “iron horse” was un- 
able to contend with the elements, and was 
compelled reluctantly to forego his wonted 
activity. From 9to 12 Pp. m., the whole north- 
ern arch of the heavens was brilliantly lighted 
up with a magnificent Aurora Borealis, at one 
time resembing a very broad rainbow, the 
margin fading away so gradually as not to be 
distinguishable. The lowest portion appeared 
like a leaden-coloured cloud resting upon the 
horizon. ‘This imperceptibly passed through 





| perature being 3° below zero, 





| the various tints into a light yellow ; and from 
this again to a bright Ted, which gradually 
faded away towards the zenith and disappear. 
ed. 20th. The coldest day, the average tem. 
At sunrise it 
was —8°: at 12 m. zero: and 10 Pp. m. —6°, 
The 29th and 30th were quite mild, and much of 
the snow silently and rapidly disappeared, 
3lst. A raw unpleasant day ; rain in the even. 
ing. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was from —8° on the 20th, to 48° on the 29th, 
or 56°. The average temperature from sun. 
rise to 2 Pp. M., was 242°, The amount of 
rain and melted snow was 2.26 inches—of 
snow 16} inches. ‘The amount of rain for the 
corresponding month of last year was 1.38 
inches—of snow, not any, excepting a squall 
that lasted from 5 to 10 minutes. 


A. 
West-town B. S., Second mo. 2d, 1852, 























The Iee-Road Over the Susquehanna, 


The Baltimore Patriot contains the follow- 
ing account of the ice-road over the Susque- 
hanna, alluded to above. 


Strange and startling things occur so con- 
stantly in these times of quick developments, 
that they need to be clothed with circumstances 
of great novelty to attract to them any degree 
of public attention ; and we are so accustomed 
to have any public want promptly supplied, 
and any sudden emergency provided for, espe- 
cially by those whose business it is to serve 
the people, that we are apt to atiach slight 


ahi $3 | 
TEMPERA- | © | 

TURE, Ae 
a| | [8983 
= 2 * 23 Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
2 | g * we force of wind. | First month, 1852. 
& | S'S 9 
sl¢g|. fsF. 
S|— |= |g2gs% 
os 3 ~ 1 “i Oo & 
Alin |e |e BEe 
1 | 33 | 41 | 37 | 29.48) N. W. 1 | Clear and mild. 
2/30/40} 35 | 9961) N. 1 Do. 
3 | 24 | 25 | 244 29.48) N. E. 2 | Cloudy—snow I1 a.m. 
4 | 28 | 34 | 31 | 29.30) N. N. W. 2 | Snowing—cloudy. 
5 | 27 | 35 | 31 | 29.16] N.W. 1 | Clear. do. 
6 | 32 | 32 | 32 98,72| N. E.to N. W. 2 | Rain and snow most of the day. 
7 | 23 | 26 | 244) 29.99) N. W. 3 | Clear. 
8 | 10 | 27 | 184 29.54| N. W.toS.E. 1] Do. cloudy. 
9 | 22 | 32 | 27 | 29.24) E.toN.E. 1 | Cloudy—spits of snow. 
10 | 20 | 34 | 27 | 29.44) N. W.toS. E. 1 Do. 
11 | 26 | 32 | 29 | 29.42] N. W. 2 Do. 
12 | 21 | 23 | 22 | 29.56) N. W. 3 | Clear and blustry. 
13 | 5/15 | 10 | 29,39) N.W. 3 | Clear—cloudy. 
14 | 13 | 23 | 18 | 29.25) W.toS.W. 2 | Cloudy. 
15 | 20 | 37 | 284 29.10| S. W. 1 | Clear—some clouds. 
16 | 15 | 24 | 194) 29.30| N. E.to E, 2 | Cloudy—spits of snow. 
17 | 24 | 31 | 274, 29.60| N. W. 1 | Clear, 
18 | 14 | 13 | 134) 29,58| E.N. K. 2 | Snowing all day. 
19 | 8} 13 | 105 29.43) N. W. 4 | Clear—aurora in the evening. 
20 |-8 | 2] -3 | 29.99] N. W. 1 | Do. coldest day. 
21 | 6 | 28 | 17 | 29.62) S.E.toN. W. 1 | Some snow—cloudy. 
22 | 4/17 | 104) 29.79) N.W. 3 | Clear. 
23 | 7 | 25 | 16 | 29.95) W. 2 | Cloudy—clear. 
24] 1 | 27 | 14 | 30.00) W.S. W. 2 Do. 
25 | 16 | 44 | 30 | 29.72| W.S. W. 1 Do. 
26 | 34 | 42 | 38 | 29.35) S. W. 2 | Cloudy—clear. 
27 | 19 | 31 | 25 | 29. 55 | N. W. toS. W. 1 | Clear. 
28 | 19 | 35 | 27 | 29.53! S. 1} Do. cloudy. 
29 | 35 | 48 | 414) 29.47| S. W. toN. W. : Cloudy—clear and mild. 
30 | 32 | 44 | 38 | 29.63) S. E. Clear and mild. 
31 | 31 | 44 | 37}! 29.72| S. E. 9 Cloudy—drizzling 2 Pp. m 





importance to the particular thing done, and 
hardly pause to give deserved credit to it. We 
could not avoid thinking that these facts were 
specially verified by an interesting and curious 
scene we witnessed a day or two since, upon 
the Susquehanna, at Havre de Grace. 

This river which has always presented in 
the winter season, a serious obstacle to the un- 
interrupted communication between this and 
the Eastern cities, by the masses of ice, which 
make its passage dangerous and tedious, has, 
by the unusual severity of this season, been 
completely blocked up with ice, until, almost 
from its sources to the Potomac, it presents 
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the appearance of a miniature “rivier de 


glace.” About two weeks since, between 
Havre de Grace and the opposite shore, there 
stretched a field of huge blocks of ice, piled 
upon each other toa height of from six to 
ten feet, and it became a serious question to 
determine how it would be possible to trans- 
port the immense quantities of merchandize 
seeking transit over the Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore railroad. 

The boat of the Company was, of course, 
useless ; and, while it was easy enough for the 
passengers to pick their way over the rough 
blocks of ice, it was a matter taxing both in- 
genuity and boldness to devise a plan for the 
transportation of merchandize. The suspen- 
sion of this part of the business of the Compa- 
ny, for a few weeks even, would have pressed 
with the most serious inconvenience and inju- 
ry upon the business community, for it must 
be recollected that, at this season of the year, 
this road presents the only line of means for 
the inland transportation of freight between 
East and South—the steamboat line being, of 
course, closed up, and the increased distance 
and higher rates of charge via Philadelphia, 
and the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, 
precluding the use, to any extent, of that 
route. In this emergency, an idea, as novel 
as it was bold, occurred to Major Trimble, 
who, we believe, holds the position of General 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Road, and he resolved to construct a 
railroad across the river, a feat reflecting the 
highest credit upon him as an accomplished 
Engineer, and attempted, we venture to agsert, 
for the first time in the history of travel. 

The idea was carried into effect with singu- 
lar rapidity. Employing a large force, Mr. 
Trimble levelled a route across the river, cut- 
ting down the blocks of ice, filling cavities 
with snow, and in a single day the regular 
frame-work of a railroad was laid down, and 
four thousand feet of iron stretched from shore 
to shore, and over this track the heavy cars, 
with their stores of merchandize, were whirled 
in their course of transit, before the inconve- 
nience of this serious obstacle to transportation 
was realized. 

To the hundreds who daily witness the per- 
fect success of this plan, it seems in its facile 
accomplishment, a simple though curious af- 
fair ; but it is really worth while to pause for 
a moment to do the justice of commendation 
to the gentleman who conceived and executed 
the idea, and who, conscious of the responsi- 
bility which its practical working devolves 
upon him, watches with an unceasing and 
sleepless vigilance over it. 

The strength of the ice appears to be very 
great, and its average thickness from shore to 
shore is about fifieen feet. It is not of course, 
frozen in one solid mass of that thickness, but 
the floating ice as it came down the river for 
some weeks before the complete obstruction 
occurred, grounded on some shoals about a 
quarter of a mile below Havre de Grace, and 
backing up, gradually formed an immense 
mass of ice of great thickness, stretching for 


many miles up the river, On Thursday of 


last week, we learn that some forty cars, load- 


ed with freight, and equal in all toa weight of| keeping a cloth saturated with chloroform con- 











question would lead the Legislature to recog- 
general interests of the State and city ; and 


objections urged against the measure upon the 
ground of an hypothetical Jocal injury, they 


to the Company to construct their bridge, 
would be as popular and desirable a measure 
as they could adopt. 
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some 600,000 Ibs., passed over the ice; not in| stantly at his nose ; and took him to the vil- 
a single train, but three or four cars together ; | lage, where, a cage having been prepared, the 
the number being regulated by the supply of| bear was permitted to awake. Great excite- 
horse power, as well as from unwillingness to| ment followed all around as the news of the 
run unnecessary risk. The freight trains, we} capture of the wild beast became known, and 


understand, pass over daily, while the passen-| crowds came to behold him, secured in his 
gers are taken across in sleighs, or those who| cage. In the evening, the village was illumi- 
prefer in the mail car. 


nated in rejoicing, while the praises of science 
In addition to the interest which every one} and Dr. Pegot fell fromevery lip. This is the 


must feel in this curious illustration of a| first insiance of the capture of a wild animal 
prompt and skilful victory over a seemingly | by chloroform, 

insurmountable difficulty, the matter is calcu- 
lated to renew the consideration here, and 
elsewhere, of the very important question of a 
bridge over the Susquehanna, in connection 


(ae 


The Preacher and the Robbers, 


_ A Methodist preacher many years ago was 
with the railroad communication between this | journeying to a village, where he preached, 


city and her Eastern neighbours and markets, | according to the usual routine of his duty, and 
This is a subject of great importance to the| was stopped on his way by three robbers. 
business men in this city, and with the public One of them seized his bridle reins, another 
attention so forcibly attracted to it by the un-| presented a pistol and demanded his money ; 
usual demonstration of its necessity, which| the third was a mere looker-on. 

this severe winter has afforded, this would 
seem to be a proper time to urge upon 
the thoughtful attention of our business men, 
and upon the grave consideration of the Legis- 


The grave and devout man looked each and 
all of them in the face, and with great gravity 
and seriousness said, “ Friends, did you pray 
to God before you left home? Did you ask 
God to bless you in your undertakings to- 
day 1” 

The question startled them for a moment. 
Recovering themselves, one said, ‘* We have 
no time to answer such questions, we want 
your money.” 

“1 am a poor preacher of the gospel,” was 
the reply ; “ but what little money | have shall 
be given to you.” 

A few shillings was all he had to give. 

** Have you not a watch 1?” 

“Yea,” 

* Well, then give it to us.” 

In taking the watch from his pocket, his 
saddle-bags were displayed. 

“What have you here?” was the question 
again. 

**[ cannot say I have nothing in them but 
religious books, because | havea pair of shoes 
and a change of linen also.” 

‘We must have them.” 

The preacher dismounted. The saddle- 
bags were taken possession of, and no further 
demand made. Instantly the preacher began 
to unbutton his great coat, and to throw it off 
his shoulders, at the same time asking, * Will 
you have my great coat?” 

** No,” was the reply ; “ you are a generous 
man, and we will not take it.” 

He then addressed them as follows: “| have 
given you everything you asked for, and 
would have given you more than you asked 
for. I have one favour to ask of you.” 

* What is that?” 

“That you kneel down and allow me to 
pray to Almighty God in your behalf; to ask 
him to turn your hearts, and put you in the 
right way.” 

“Tl have nothing to do with the man’s 
things,” said the ringleader of them. 

“Nor | either,” said another of them. 
“Here, take your watch, take your money, 
take your saddle-bags ; if we have anything to 
do with you, the judgmeat of God will over- 
take us,” 

So each article was returned; That, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the worthy man. He 












lature, the necessity of a railroad bridge. 
We believe that a fair consideration of the 


nize its consequences as a matter affecting the 


that while giving all due consideration to the 


would conclude that a bill granting the right 


oo 


A Bear Captured by Chloroform. 


A newspaper published at Montauban, 
Spain, gives an account of the capture of a 
huge bear by chloroform, which is somewhat 
amusing. His bearship had for a long time 
been the terror of the district, entirely defying 
all attempts at capture. Even the most dar- 
ing hunters dared not approach him sufficiently 
near to give him a death-wound, and so the 
bear was left to his glory, making predatory 
excursions continually among the sheep and 
cattle of the surrounding farms. At length a 
Doctor Pegot hit upon a plan for securing the 
monster by the use of chloroform. Early one 
morning he proceeded to the cave where the 
bear slept, accompanied by a party of peas- 
ants ; and having made sure by the snow just 
fallen that the animal was within, the peasants 
ran and fastened up the entrance with iron 
bars, which prevented the bear from coming 
out, Over the bars they stretched blankets to 
prevent the ingress of air, and now, all being 
ready, the operation of putting Monsieur le 
Bear under the influence of chloroform com- 
menced. ‘The Doctor took a large syringe, 
and, having filled it with the somnolent liquid, 
discharged it, through an aperature in the 
blanket, into the interior of the cave. This 
being several times repeated, the bear soon 
fell into a deep sleep ; when the Doctor march- 
ed in and secured his prize in triumph. ‘They 
bore the poor bear away, tied limb and limb; 








urged prayer upon them. He knelt down; 
one of the robbers knelt with him ; one prayed, 
the other wept, confessed his sin, and said it 
was the first time in his life that he had done 
such a thing, and it should be the last. How 
far he kept his word is known only to Him to 
whom the darkness and light are equally 
alike ; to Him whose eye-lids try the children 
of men. 



















































—— 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE MISER. 


Aye! bow thee down and worship it, the yellow-shin- 
ing gold, 

The god of thy idolatry is beauteous to behold ; 

Aye! bow thee down and worship it, as though it 
had the power , 


To yield thee consolation in life’s last trying hour— 


And gather it together, that none may ever flow, 
To soothe one human suffering, or heal one human 


woe ; 

Still thrust it in thy coffers strong—and fasten them 
secure, 

Forgetting it might ever bless the cold and starving 
poor,— 


That it might rear from out the depths of wretched. 
ness and crime, 
Full many a noble monument to live through after 
time; 
Forget that it might spread abroad the messages of 
ace 


peace, 
And cause the dark and gloomy reign of ignorance 
to cease, 


Let not the widows’ wailing cry, the orphans’ pleading 
prayer, 

E’er a an entrance to thy heart, or move one feeling 
there, 

Lest in a moment unrestrained, through pity thou 
might give 

A mite from out thy hoarded store, and bid the suf- 
ferer live. 


Yet, look around o’er nature’s page in beauty’s self 
arrayed, 


And read on every object here, the motto, Thou must 
fade ; 


And then remember too, that man in all his pomp 
must die ; 


And gold is not the passport to the glorious world on 
high. 

For if to mammon’s sordid pelf thy spirit-love be 
given, 


Remember, oh deluded man ! it bars the gates of hea- 
ven ; 


For He who claimed no heritage, nor garnered trea- 
sure here, 


Has said that man—his creature man—cannot two 
kingdoms share. 


Delaware county. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
HAPPINESS. 


“Peace follows virtue, as its sure reward, 
And pleasure brings as surely in her train 
Remorse, and sorrow, and vindictive pain.” 


It is a wise provision in the economy of 
Providence that our true happiness is made to 
depend upon the purity of our hearts, and the 
virtue of our actions; so that whatever is 
prompted by a sense of duty, and performed 
answerable thereto, not only redounds to our 
own peace, and the benefit of others, but tends 
to the honour and praise of Him, for whose 
glory we were created ; while the doing of our 
own selfish wills, the acting of our own plea- 
sure, and the choice of our own time and way 


another, bearing one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfilling the law of Christ—the strong bear- 
ing the infirmities of the weak, and making 


endless eternity of rest and peace, or sorrow 
and pain. 


to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
“‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the 
The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed 
of languishing : thou wilt make all his bed in 
his sickness.” 


or commission has its sure reward, and the 


fender, may be attended with as much satis- 
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for the filling up of our allotments in the 
world, and in the church, will only tend to 
frustrate the gracious end of our being, by 
leading us into confusion, sorrow and shame. 


We are designed to be helpmeets one of 


straight steps for their feet, lest that which is 
lame be turned out of the way, desiring rather 
that it should be healed; and it is by answer- 
ing this great and blessed end, that we shall 


experience our peace to flow as a river, and 
our righteousness as the waves of the sea. 
That charity which suffereth long and is kind, 


is not puffed up, and thinketh no evil, re- 


joiceth not in iniquity, but in the truth, is 


the surest guarantee for the enjoyment and 
security of that peace which the world cannot 


give nor take away, and which passeth all un- 
derstanding. 


The blessings which are pronounced upon 
those who regard the poor and the afflicted, 


afford an animating degree of encouragement, 


to all who seek the favour of heaven, to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to relieve the 
wants and alleviate the sufferings of their fel- 
low pilgrims through this world of trouble, to an 
“Pure religion and undefiled be- 


fore God and the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 


Lord shall deliver him in time of trouble. 
The performance of every duty of omission 


refraining from the injary of an enemy or of- 


faction, as the doing of a positive good. “ Love 


worketh no evil to his neighbour” ; and unto 
whom is the promise of blessing made? but 
unto him that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up 
a reproach against his neighbour; but who 
overcometh evil with good, by returning good 


for evil. ‘* Trust in the Lord and do good, so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed. Cease from anger and forsake 
wrath : fret not thyself in any wise to do evil, 
for evil-doers shall be cut off; but those that 
wait upon the Lord they shall inherit the 
earth: the meek shall inherit the earth ; and 


shall delight themselves in the abundance of 


peace.” 

“Upon whatever foundation happiness is 
built, when that foundation fails, happiness 
must be destroyed,” wherefore we are exhort- 
ed to set our affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth, for the things that 
are seen are temporal, but those which are 
not seen are eternal. There is but one sure 
foundation upon which happiness can be built, 
and that is Christ. And this is the great com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment, and the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 


self, On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” 























Saith Christ, I am the good shepherd ; the 


good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep, 
but he that is an hireling and not the shepherd, 


whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf 


coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth ; and 


the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth the 
sheep. I am the good shepherd and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine. As the Father 
knoweth me, even so know I the Father ; and 
I lay down my life for the sheep. And other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold; them 
also must I| bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” This was the language of our 
great Examplar whose friends and followers 


we profess to be in seeking a city which hath . 


foundations, whose maker and builder is the 
Lord, and said He, *“‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command you,” for this is the 
love of God that we keep his commandments ; 
and his commandments are not grievous, for 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world, 


“True Happiness has no localities, 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb; 
Where Duty goes she goes, with Justice goes, 
And goes with Meekness, Charity, and Love. 
Where’er a tear is dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Where’er an evil passion is subdued, 
Or virtue’s feeble embers fanned ; where’er 
A sin is heartily abjured, and left ; 
Where’er a pious act is done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish ; 
There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 
Where Happiness descending, sits and smiles.” 


————<__—— 


From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
ANN ALLASON. 


Ann Allason, of Overend house, near Cock- 
ermouth, deceased Third month 19th, 1851, 
aged 49 years. 

The circumstances connected with this be- 
loved Friend afford a practical comment on 
the importance of following the example of 
Him who said, “[ must work the works of 
Him that sent me while it is-day ; the night 
cometh when no man can work.” She was 
long known by the circle around her, as an 
energetic, exemplary Christian, carrying out 
the principles of the Gospel in her daily 
walk. 

In 1849, she had a slight paralytic seizure, 
which is thus referred to in one of her memoran- 
dums. Second mo. 18,1850. * Oh! how un- 
certain is life! This day last year, | was strong- 
ly reminded of the truth of this, Solemn in- 
deed, does it feel in the retrospect! and may 
that feeling continue, that whether my time 
here be longer or shorter, it may be the great 
business of my life to be prepared for the awful 
summons; and should the midnight cry be 
sounded in my ear,—‘ Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh,’ may I be ready to go forth and meet 
him.” 

In the Eleventh month, she had an alarm- 
ing attack of paralysis, and at intervals of a 
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yall few weeks similar seizures supervened, pros-|tains into relief. The union of these two| ing brain received external impressions ; in the 

trating the powers both of body and mind, | effects of light was very strange. At first,|same manner as, upon awaking, the phan- 

the until “the silver cord was loosed,” and her|simply cold and bewildering, it chad none of| tasms of our dreams are sometimes carried on, 

eep, ransomed spirit was released from its afflicted |the sunset glories of tle Grands Mulets; but| and connected with objects about the cham- 

erd, tabernacle, to join the heavenly host in sing-|\after a time, when peak after peak rose out|}ber. It is very difficult to explain the odd 

wolf ing the songs of everlasting praise to God and |from the gloomy world below, the spectacle| state in which | was, so to speak, entangled. 
and her Saviour. In the dark boundless 












was magnificent. 


A great many people I knew in London were 
space a small speck of light, would suddenly 


accompanying me and calling after me. Then 


the ene 





















































my Selected for‘ The Friend.” |appear, growing larger and larger, until it) there was some terribly elaborate affair that 
ther The Ascent of Mont Blane—1351 took the palpable form of a mountain top.|[ could not settle, about two bedsteads, the 
and P While this was going on other points would/ whole blame of which transaction, whatever it 
ther (Concluded from page 166.) brighten, here and there, and increase in the} was, lay on my shoulders ; and then a literary 
hem We had nearly gained the edge of the Grand|same manner; then a silvery gleam would| friend came up, and told me he was sorry we 
my Plateau when our caravan was suddenly | mark the position of a lake reflecting the sky | could not pass over his ground on our way to 
one brought to a stop, by the announcement from|—it was that of Geneva—until the grey hazy | the summit, but that the King of Prussia had 
our our leading guide of a huge crevice ahead, to|ocean lighted up into hills and valleys, and| forbidden it, Everything was as foolish and 
wers which he could not see any termination, and irregularities, and the entire world below| unconnected as this, but it worried me pain- 
hath . it was far too wide to cross by any means.| warmed into the glow of sunrise. fully ; and my senses were under such little 
s the Auguste Devouassoud went ahead and called{ .. . From the foot of the Rochers Rouges | control, and [ reeled and staggered about so, 
if ye for a lantern. We had now only one left|there runs a huge and slanting buttress of ice, | that when we had crossed the snow prairie, 
s the alight ; two had burnt out, and the other had| round which we had to climb from the N. E.| and arrived at the foot of an almost perpendi- 
ents ; been lost, shooting away like a meteor down|to the E. Its surface was at an angle of about | cular wall of ice four or five huadred feet high 
3, for the glacier until it disappeared in a gulf. The|sixty degrees. Above us it terminated in a|—the terrible Mur de la Céte—up which we 
» the remaining light was handed forward, and we| mighty cliff entirely covered with icicles of| had to climb, [ sat down again on the snow, 
watched its course with extreme anxiety, hov-| marvellous length and beauty ; below, it was} and told Tairraz that | would not go any fur- 
ering along the edge of the abyss—anon dis-| impossible to see where it went, for it finished| ther, but that they might leave me there if 
appearing and then showing again farther off| suddenly in an edge, which was believed to be} they would. 
es, —until at last Auguste shouted out that he|the border of a great crevice. Along this we} The Mont Blanc guides are used to these 
e. had found a pass, and that we could proceed|now had to go; and the journey was as| little varieties of temper, above the Grand 
again. We toiled up a very steep cliff of ice,}hazardous a one as a man might make|Plateau. In spite of my mad determination, 
and then edged the crevice which yawned|jalong a steeply pitched roof with snow on it.|Balmat and another set me up on my legs 
upon our left in a frightful manner,—more|Jean Carrier went first with his axe, and very | again, and told me that if I did not exercise 
terrible in its semi-obscurity than it is possible | cautiously cut every step in which we were to| every caution, we should all be lost together, 
to convey an impression of—until the danger | place our feet inthe ice. It is difficult at times | for the most really dangerous part of the whole 
was over, and we all stood safely upon the|to walk along ice ona level; but when that| ascent had arrived. I had the greatest diffi- 
Grand Plateau about half-past three in the|ice is tilted up more than half way towards the| culty in getting my wandering wits into order ; 
morning. perpendicular, with a fathomless termination} but the risk called for the strongest mental 
We had now two or three miles of level} below, and no more foot and hand hold afford-| effort ; and with just sense enough to see that 
‘ walking before us ; indeed, our road from one jed than can be chipped out, it becomes a nerv-| our success in scaling this awful precipice 
- end of the plateau to the other was on a slight/ous affair enough. It took us nearly half an| was entirely dependent upon “ pluck,” | got 
descent. . . Still in single file we set off again,| hour to creep round this hazardous slope, and | ready for the climb. [ have said the Mur de 
1852. and the effect of our silent march was now un-|then we came once more upon a vast undula-|la Céte is some hundred feet high, and is an 
earthly and solemn to a degree that was almost|ting field of ice, looking straight down the/all but perpendicular iceberg. At one point 
painfully impressive, Mereatomsin this wilder-| Glacier du Tacul towards the upper part of| you can reach it from the snow, but immedi- 
Cock. ness of perpetual frost, we were slowly advanc-|the Mer de Glace. ately afier you begin to ascend it, obliquely, 
1851, ing over the vast plain—slowly following each| My eyelids had felt very heavy for the last| there is nothing below but a chasm in the ice 
other on the track which the leading glimmer-|hour; and but for the absolute necessity of| more frightful than anything yet passed. 
is be- ing dot of light aided the guide to select. The|keeping them widely open, I believe would| Should the foot slip, or the baton give way, 
nt on reflected moonlight, from the Dome du Gouté, | have closed before this : but now such a strange| there is no chance for life—you would glide 
ple of which looked like a huge mountain of frosted|and irrepressible desire to go to sleep seized | like lightning from one frozen crag to another, 
ks of silver, threw a cold gleam over the platcau,| hold of me, that I almost fell fast off as I sat} and finally be dashed to pieces hundreds and 
night sufficient to show its immense and ghastly|down for a few minutes on the snow to tie my | hundreds of feet below, in the horrible depths 
e was space. High up on our right, was the sum-|shoes. But the foremost guides were on the| of the glacier. Were it in the valley simply 
as an mit of Mont Blanc, apparently as close and as| march again, and I was compelled to go on|rising from a glacier moraine, its ascent 
g out inaccessible as ever; and immediately on our| with the caravan. From this point on to the| would require great nerve and caution; but 
daily left was the appalling gulf of unknown depth, |summit, for a space of two hours, I was in| here, placed fourteen thousand feet above the 
into which the avalanche swept Dr. Hamel’s| such a strange state of mingled unconscious-| level of the sea, terminating in an icy abyss 
‘izure, guides. ness and acute observation—of combined | so deep that the bottom is lost in obscurity ; 
noran- . + « In fact, although physically the easi-|sleeping and waking~that the old-fashioned | exposed, in a highly rarified atmosphere, to a 
w un- est, this was the most treacherous part of the| word “ bewitched,” is the only one I can ap-| wind cold and violent beyond all conception : 
irong- ascent. A flake of snow or a chip of ice,|ply to the confusion and upsetting of sense in| assailed with muscular powers already taxed 
nn in- whirled by the wind from the summit, and| which [ found myself plunged. With the per-| far beyond their strength, and nerves shaken 
i may increasing as it rolled down the top of the} fect knowledge of where | was and what I was| by constantly increasing excitement and want 
y time mountain, might at length thunder on to our|about—even with such caution as was requir-|of rest—with blood-shot eyes, and raging 
) great path, and sweep everything before it into the |ed to place my feet on particular places in the| thirst, and a pulse leaping rather than beating 
awful crevice, snow—lI conjured up such a set of absurd and | —with all this, it may be imagined that the 
ry be . + . As we reached the almost perpendicu-|improbable phantoms about me, that the most | frightful Mur de la Céte calls for no ordinary 
groom lar wall of ice below the Rochers Rouges we|spirit-ridden intruder upon a May-day festival: determination to mount it. 
1 meet came into the full moonlight; and at the same|on the Hartz mountains was never more be-| Of course every footstep had to be cut with 
time, far away on the horizon the red glow of|leaguered, I believe for the greater part of| the adzes ; and my blood ran colder still as | 
alarm- daybreak, was gradually tinging the sky, and|this bewildering period | was fast‘asleep ; with | saw the first guides creeping like flies upon its 
sofa 


weil 


bringing the higher and more distant moun- 





my eyes open, and through them the wander- 


smooth glistening surface. ‘The two Tuirraz 
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were in front of me with the forepart of the 
rope, and Francois Cachat behind. I[ scarcely 
know what our relative positions were, for we 
had not spoken much to one another for the 
last hour; every word was an exertion, and 
our attention was solely confined to our own 
progress. .. . For upwards of half an hour we 
kept on slowly mounting this iceberg, until we 
reached the last ascent—the “cap” of Mont 
Blanc. 

The danger was now over, but not the toil, 
for this dome of ice was difficult to mount. 
The axe was again in requisition, and every 
body was so “blown,” that we had to stop 
every three or four minutes. Honest Tairraz 
had no sinecure to pull me after him, for | 
was stumbling about as though completely in- 
toxicated. | could not keep my eyes open, 
and planted my feet any where but in the 
right place, Gradually our speed increased ; 
uatil I was scrambling almost on my hands 
and knees ; and then as I found myself on a 
level, it suddenly stopped. 1 looked around 
and saw there was nothing higher. The 
batons were stuck in the snow, and the guides 
were grouped about, some lying down and 
others standing in little parties. 1 was on the 
top of Mont Blanc! 

The ardent wish of years was gratified ; 
but | was so completely exhausted that with- 
out looking around me, | fell down upon the 
snow and was asleep in an instant. Six or 
seven minutes of dead slumber were enough to 
restore the balance of my ideas; and when 
Tairraz awoke me, | was once more perfectly 
myself, 

» +++ The morning was most lovely ; there 
was not even a wreath of mist coming up from 
the valley. All the great points in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chamouni were standing forth 
clear enough; but the other second class 
mountains were mere ridges. It was some 
time before | could find out the Brevent at all, 
and many of the Aiguilles were sunk and 
merged into the landscape. There was a 
strange feeling in looking down upon the sum- 
mits of these mountains, which I had been 
accustomed to know only as so many giants 
of the horizon. ‘The entire length of the lake 
of Geneva, with the Jura beyond, was very 
clearly defined, and beyond these again were 
the faint blue hills of Burgundy. 
round to the south-east, | looked down on the 
Jardin, along the same glacier by which the 
visiter to the Couvercle lets his eye travel to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. Right away over the 
Col du Géant we saw the plains of Lombardy 


very clearly, and one of the guides insisted | 


upon pointing out Milan. 

Of the entire coup d’eil no descriptive pow- 
er can convey the slightest notion. It is next 
to impossible to describe the apparently bound- 


less undulating expanse of jagged snow-topped | 


peaks, that stretched away as far as the hori- 
zon on all sides beneath us. Where every- 
thing is so almost incomprehensible in its 


‘ ord 
magnitude, no sufficiently graphic comparison 


can be instituted. 
————_—_ 
Take heed of a glutionous curiosily to feed 
on many things, lest the greediness of the ap- 
petite of thy memory spoil the dizestion thereof. 


Turning | 


Bear with one Another. 


Dr. Boardman, in his book, “the Bible in 
the Family,” remarks: 


That house will be kept in a turmoil where 
there is no tolerance of each other’s errors, no 
lenity shown to failings, no meek submission 
to injuries, no soft answers to turn away wrath. 
If you lay a single stick of wood upon the and- 
irons and apply fire to it, it will go out ; put 
on another stick, and they will burn; add a 
half dozen, and you will have a grand confla- 
gration. There are other fires subject to the 
same conditions. If one member of a family 
gets into a passion and is let alone, he will 
cool down, and possibly be ashamed, and re- 
pent. But oppose temper to temper ; pile on 
the fuel; draw in the other members of the 
group, and let one harsh answer be followed 
by another, and there will soon be a blaze 
which will enwrap them all in its lurid splen- 
dours. The venerable Philip Henry under- 
stood this well; and when his son Matthew, 
the Commentator, was married, he sent these 
lines to the wedded pair: 


“ Love one another, pray oft together ; and see 
You never both together angry be: 
If one speak fire, t’other with water come: 
Is one provoked? be t’other soft or dumb.” 


So thought the excellent Bishop Cowper, of 
whom this remarkable anecdote is related. 
The wife of this good man was afraid he would 
injure his health by close confinement. So, 
one day, like a kind-hearted, officious wife, 
she went into his library in his absence, and 
gathering up all the manuscript notes he had 
been eight years in collecting for his diction- 
ary, threw them into the fire. When he came 
home, she told him what she had done. As- 
sured of the kind motive which had prompted 
her to this act of Vandalism, his only reply to 
her was, ‘‘ Woman, thou hast put me to eight 
years’ study more.” 

This, it must be confessed, is carrying 
meekness about as far as flesh and blood can 
ordinarily be expected to go. But even a less 
measure of this quality would be considered 
a great sedative to those ebullitions of passion 
which ruffle the serenity of households. Al- 
lied with a sound judgment, and with true 
affection, it would aim at shutting out from the 
circle such topics of conversation as were 
known to produce an irritating effect upon 
any of the group. 

The same spirit would restrain a family 
| from pushing a question, on which they differ- 
ed, to the point of a peremptory decision. It 
would admonish them when the ice was be- 
ginning to quiver and crackle, and show them 
where they must stop, unless they meant to 
break through. There are too many who re- 
fuse to see, or at least to heed, these indica- 
tions, and whom nothing will arrest but an 
| actual plunge into the wintry wave. They will 
insist upon their point with such pertinacity as 
to bring down at length, that terrific “ You 
shall,” or “ You shall not,” which in conjugal 
| life is as freezing as a bath in winter. Happy 
jure those families where discussions never 
reach this crisis, It is said that in the busi- 
ness meetings of that exemplary Christian 





—— 


Society, the “Friends,” there is no voting, 
The clerk gathers the views of the members 
from their observations, and frames a corres. 
ponding minute, which unless excepted to 
stands, without a vote, as the act of the body. 
This is a safe principle for households. The 
opinions of those who wear the purple can 
usually be got at without a vole; and voting 
sometimes creates a difference of feeling, 
where there was simply a diversity of senti- 
ment. 


ee 


Merciless Persecution and Rejoicing in Tribu- 
lation. 


Under a false accusation of being ‘a dis- 
turber of the public peace,’ George Whitehead, 
one of the early Friends, was imprisoned in 
the common jail, at Bury, St. Edmunds, in 
1655, 

His account of the usage they received in 
this prison, is as instructive as it is curious ; 
conveying to the mind which is disposed to 
receive it, a simple and affecting lesson of trust 
in God, and submission to his holy will, under 
privations and oppressions, which, without re- 
ligious aid, it would have been impossible for 
humanity to endure. 

* Afier two of us,’ he says, ‘ were-first sent 
to prison, we had a lodging in an upper room, 
for two or three weeks; and then, understand- 
ing that the jailer would exact upon us for 
rent, and expecting our confinement might be 
of long duration, we desired a free prison ; 
whereupon we were turned into the common 
ward among felons ; where after continuance 
a few weeks, a friend, in compassion to us, 
privately gave the jailer some money to let us 
lodge above again from the felons. But, when 
the time for that money was ended, the jailer 
insisted upon his old exaction, and we were 
again turned into the common ward.’ 

‘ We were now in a low dungeon-like place, 
under a market-house ; our poor lodging being 
upon rye straw, on a damp earthen floor, 
though we were therewith content, and the 
place sanctified to us. But not being willing 
to contribute to the jailer’s avarice or extor- 
tion, nor free to buy any of his beer, (he keep- 
ing a tap-house, and divers of his prisoners 
often drunk,) his anger and rage arose, and 
grew very much against us, alter we were so 
many as five sent to prison successively, one 
after another, and all in the common ward, 
and in the time of our confinement drinking 
only water.’ He then states, that his anger 
was increased because George and his Friends 
testified against the disorders and abuses which 
he occasioned by allowing excessive drinking 
among the prisoners. It may be thought that 
it was not without reason, that the preachers 
amongst Friends were led to testify against the 
general hypocrisy of the professors of that 
day, seeing that in many cases, as in the pre- 
sent one, their persecutors were those who 
made a claim to be called religious. 

‘The Lord stirred us up,’ says Whitehead, 
‘to cry aloud against the wickedness of the 
Jailer, his servants and prisoners, for these 
gross evils and disorders, because the jailer 
made a profession of religion and piety (being 
a member of a Presbyterian church in Bury) 
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calling in the prisoners on First-days, towards had probably been killed. Still the drunken, 
evening to instruct them; and because [ told | outrageous fool continued in his fury ;—he 
him of his hypocrisy therein, his fruits being | must needs kill somebody that night, either his 
so much contrary, his daughter was offended, | poor boy, or some other, or else he would not 
saying, “ What! call my father a hypocrite, |be pacified. Seeing him thus murderously 
who has been a saint forty.years?”’ resolved, it immediately came upon me with 
And then, in evidence of his not having un-| great weight, as I believed from the Lord, ‘ let 
justly been accused of bringing forth fruits| us not see one murder committed in our pre- 
that were contrary to righteousness, George | sence,’ whereupon I said to my fellow suffér- 
Whitehead proceeds to narrate some of the/ers, ‘let us seize on him, and hold him head 
instances to which he alluded; of which it| and foot, till he be quiet ;’ whereupon, they 
may suffice in general terms to say, that they | presently laid hold upon him, laid him gently 
evidenced a barbarity of heart towards the|upon his back, and held him fast hand and 
helpless and harmless Quakers under his care, | foot, as [ think about an hour’s time, in which 
which it is shocking to humanity to contem-| he made a roaring noise, but to no purpose ; 
plate, Yet, in the midst of these atrocities, | for we were all closely warded up in a low, 
the spirits of the sufferers were exalted by the| dark place, hard to be heard in other parts of 
sustaining power of God, and enabled to soar | the prison ; nay, | am persuaded if any of us 
above that region in which the persecution of| had cried out “ Murder!” we should scarcely 
men or devils had power to operate. On one} have had one come to relieve any of us.’ 
occasion, George Whitehead, with three more| ‘ We glory in tribulation,’ says the blessed 
Friends, were put into a dungeon, four yards| apostle ; and those that follow him, ‘ who was 
under ground, by this inhuman jailer and his| made perfect through sufferings,’ have ever 
turnkey, because they would not desist from| poured forth the same triumphant acknowledg- 
crying against the wickedness that surrounded | ment even in the midst of the purifying fur- 
them. He describes the place by saying, ‘ it| nace, 
was very dark, and but a little compass at the} ‘I am still truly humbled and thankful,’ 
bottom, and in the midst thereof an iron grate,|says G. Whitehead, when many years after- 
with bars above a foot distant from each| wards he reverted to these fiery trials: ‘1 am 
other, and under the same, a pit or hole, we/ still truly humbled and thankful to the Lord 
knew not how deep ; but being warned thereof| our God, in remembrance of his great kind- 
by a woman that saw us put down, and pitied | ness to us, how wonderfully he supported and 
us, we kept near the sides of the dungeon,|comforted us through and over all these our 
that we might not fall into the said pit, and | tribulations, strait confinement and ill usage, 
there we were detained near four hours, sing-|and preserved us in bodily health.” And 
ing praises to the Lord our God, in the sweet | speaking of the painfulness of the circumstances 
enjoyment, and living sense of his glorious} which attended their imprisonment, in regard 
presence, being nothing terrified nor dismayed |to the filth and abominations of the place in 
at their cruelties; but cheerfully resigned in| which they were kept, ‘ yet,’ says he, ‘ the 
the will of the Lord, to suffer for his name and| Lord by his power so sanctified the confine- 
Truth’s sake.’ ment to me, that [ had great peace, comfort, 
Of the extent of their trials, not merely from | and sweet solace; and was sometimes trans- 
the keeper of the prison, but from the wicked-| ported and wrapt up in spirit, as if in a pleas- 
ness of the prisoners, who were generally en-| ant field, having the fragrant scent and sweet 
couraged by him to molest these patient people, | smell of flowers, and things growing therein,’ 
he relates a very striking instance, After| He says that the happiness enjoyed by him 
mentioning one of the culprits who was the/and his companions, surprised the prisoners. 
most rude and abusive to them, (‘ being’ as he| Speaking of the merciful support and consola- 
says, ‘ one of the jailer’s drunkards,’) and the| tions of God, ‘in the comfortable enjoyment 
circumstance of his throwing a knife fiercely | of his glorious Divine power and presence,’ he 
at one of them, and as it missed inflicting a| remarks, ‘ several of us have ofien been made 
wound, his declaring that he would kill some |to sing aloud in praise to his glorious name ; 
one of them, he relates, ‘ the said most abusive} yea, his high praises have been in our mouths, 
prisoner, taking so much encouragement as he | oftentimes to the great amazement and aston- 
did from the example of the jailer, turnkey, | ishment of the malefactors shut up in the same 
and tapster, one night being furiously drunk,| ward with uss When walking therein, our 
he must needs kill some of us, afler we were| hearts have been lifted up in living praises to 
locked and bolted close in the common ward ;|the Lord, often for several hours together, 
whereupon,’ he continues, ‘in faith in the} with voices of melody. O the sweet presence 
name and power of the Lord, we stood over | and power of the Lord our God ; how precious 
him, believing he should not have power to/to be enjoyed, in prisons and dungeons! O 
hurt any of us though he attempted, by taking | my soul, still bless thou the Lord, and forever 
a firebrand,’ &c. praise his excellent name, for the true, inward 
* He had a boy,’ he continues, ‘in the same| sense and experience thou hast often, and long 
ward, about ten years old, and as the boy was/| had, and still hast, of his Divine power, and 
kneeling by the wall, and frightened to see his| unspeakable goodness! Glory and dominion 
father in such a rage, the father presently | be to our God, and to the Lamb that sits upon 
took up an earthen or stone bottle, and vio- | the throne forever and ever !’ 
lently threw it at his own poor affrighted boy,| Beautiful strains of Zion! which when the 
but missed him, and broke it to pieces against} King of Sufferers hears, ‘ he sees of the tra- 
the wall, the poor boy narrowly escaping with | vail of his soul and is satisfigd.’ Who would 
his life ; for if it had hit him on the head, helexchange these for a thousand years of this 


















world’s empty joys? ‘Your joy no man 
taketh from you,’ was a promise, the sweet 
realization of which, the primitive Friends ex- 
perienced as often and as truly as most of the 
followers of him who gave it. Nor were they 
ever backward in restoring the praise thereof 
to him to whom it was due ; as the foregoing 
testimonials and many more, abundantly 
show.—Kelty’s Early Friends. 





Watch-Making.—Al\most every body knows 
what a watch is, and most people understand 
its use; but after all, very few are aware of 
its curious mechanism, nor have they any 
idea of the number of pieces of which it is 
composed, It is, in fact, one of the greatest 
curiosities that human invention ever pro- 
duced, 

Mr. Dent, ina lecture before the London 
Royal Institute, made an allusion to the for- 
mation of a watch, in which he stated that a 
watch consists of 992 pieces; and stated that 
23 trades, and probably 215 persons, are em- 
ployed in making one of those machines. 

The iron of which the balance-spring is 
formed, is valued at something less than a 
farthing; this produces an ounce of steel, 
which is worth 4}d., which is drawn into 
2,250 yards of steel wire, and represents in 
the market 66 dollars. 

Still another process of hardening this ori- 
ginally farthing worth of iron, renders it work- 
able into 7,850 balance-springs, which will 
realize, at the common price, 2s. 6d. each, 
£346 5s., the effect of labour alone. Thus it 
may be seen the mere labour bestowed upon a 
farthing worth of iron gives it the value of 
£846 5s., or $4,552, which is 75,882 times 
its original value. 

Who could believe that the small article he 
carries in his pocket, to denote the time of 
day, was the work of 215 persons? Yet it is 
doubtless so.— Ploughman. 


—— es 


Trials.—Outward attacks and troubles ra- 
ther fix than unsettle the Christian, as tem- 
pests from without only serve to root the oak 
faster ; whilst an inward canker will gradually 
rot and decay it.—H. More. 








SECOND MONTH 14, 1852. 








We have received through the kindness of 
some unknown friend, a Report, dated First 
month 23d, 1852, made by the Committee on 
Education, in the Senate of the State of Rhode 
Island, on the subject of Capital Punishment, 
there having been referred to the Committee 
sundry petitions for a law abolishing the pen- 
alty of death, 

The report consists principally of extracts 
from authors who have made the punishment 
of crime a study, and from legislative reports 
to which reference has been had. These show, 
that owing to the repugnance in the minds of 
most persons to take away human life, there 


























































is great difficulty in the prosecution, convic- 
tion, and punishment of offenders, where the 
penalty of death is awarded by the law, and 
hence, that the very severity of the punish- 
ment proposed, screens the culprit from a just 
recompense for his crimes. In the language 
of Blackstone, “ The injured, through compas- 
sion, will often forbear to prosecute,—juries, 
through compassion, will sometimes forget 
their oaths, and either acquit the guilty, or 
mitigate the nature of the offence. And| 
judges, through compassion, will respite one 
half the convicts, and recommend them to 
mercy. Among so many chances of escaping, 
the needy and hardened offender overlooks the 
multitude that suffer.” The unwillingness of 
juries to convict of capital crimes is exempli- 
fied in the report by many facts, from among 
which we take the following : 

« After the trial of Burrell for arson, in the 
county of Middlesex, Mass., in the year 1834, 
(which ended in a verdict of acquittal,) seve- 
ral other persons being about to be put upon 
trial for the same offence, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral moved for leave to strike from the indict- 
ment those counts in it, which charged the 
prisoners with a capital crime. To this the 
counsellors for the prisoners objected.—(Re- 
port on Capital Punishment in the Senate of 
Mass., 1846, p.20.) The motion was allow- 
ed; but the fact that they preferred a trial, | 
which, had it resulted unfavourably might | 
have cost them their lives, rather than to take | 
their chance in one in which, if convicted, the 
worst that could have happened would be im- | 
prisonment, speaks volumes of warning to! 
those whose duty it is, to provide for the) 
security of society by the punishment of 
crimes,” 

“ Tables carefully compiled by the Clerk of} 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer, for the city 
and county of Philadelphia, show, that of one} 
hundred and eleven capitally charged, only | 
len were capilally convicted—seventy-two | 
were acquitted, and twenty-nine were convict- 
ed of a murder not capital. But of five hun- 
dred charged not capitally, three hundred and | 
forty-four were convicted, and only one hun- 
dred and fifty-six acquitted. The time com. | 
prised in these tables is from 1795 to 1845.” 





The effect of the sume feeling on the minds | sons were severely injured, and the lives of| 


of those whose duty it is to.see that the law | 
is carried into execution, is also shown by the 
frequency with which they fail to comply with 
its requisitions. ‘Thus, “ Of the one hundred 
and eleven persons charged with murder in 
Philadelphia, only ten as we have already 
seen were capitally convicted—three of these 
were pardoned, two died before sentence, and 








only five were executed, being but one in 
twenty-two indicted. 

“‘ Since 1825, the charges of murder have 
been seventy-seven—Capital Convictions eight, 
—Executions only three,—about one in twen- 
ty-six of the charges—making the chances of 
escape nearly twenty-five to one after indict- 
ment, and five to three after conviction,—and 
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reckoning one man who died before sentence, 
three to two.” 

Wiliiam Ewart, in a speech in Parliament, 
in 1832, states ‘that in 1831, the capital sen- 
tences in England were one thousand six hun- 
dred and one. The executions, filty-two— 
only one in nearly thirty-one sentences. For 
crime affecting property, sentences, eleven 
hundred and eight—executions, twenty-three, 
or but one in forty-eight. For all other 
crimes, including murders, four hundred and 
ninety-three sentences, and twenty-nine execu- 
tions, being even for this class of offences, only 
one in seventeen,” 

Of the hardening and debasing effect pro- 
duced on the feelings of those who witness 
execulions, numerous instances are given from 
the records in different countries. 

‘“* Of one hundred and eighty-seven convicts 
under sentence of death, questioned by T. 
Roberts, a clergyman of Bristol, England, one 
hundred and sixty-four had“atf@nded execu- 
tions. A London magistrate testified before a 
Parliamentary Committee, that the day afier, 
one Wheller was put to death in London for 
passing forged notes, a woman with whom he 
had been living, took a quantity of forged 
notes from the very room where his body lay, 
and delivered them to her associates for circu- 
lation.—A widow, whose husband had been 
just executed for issuing forged notes, was in 
the act of taking from under his body and sell- 
ing to an associate some of the paper, which 
he had been hanged for circulating. When 
an alarm was given of the approach of the 
police, she had but time before their entrance, 
to hide the notes in the mouth of the corpse, 
where they were found by the officers.” 

* On the 18th of April, 1845, Samuel Ze- 
phon was put to death in Moyamensing dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, fur murder. In that same 
district, a man was murdered the next day; 
and an infant child, before a week -had passed. 
‘ The district instead of being awe-struck and 
solemnized,’ says a Philadelphia paper, ‘ was, 
for several days afterwards, converted into a 
pindemonium, ‘The spirit of violence and 
rufianism was never so rife. For several 
days, that district was the theatre of almost 
incessant fighting, in which a number of per- 


many others jeoparded.’ On the 25th of May, 


|one of the most horrible murders on record in 


our country, was perpetrated at West Chester, 
less than twenty-five miles from Philadelphia. 
On the 5th of June, another murder was com- 
mitted in Philadelphia, followed immediately 
by the suicide of the murderer—making, in 
just seven weeks, four murders and one 
suicide, all but one within a half hour’s walk 
of where Zephon suffered to deter men from 
crime.—These execulions, all but one, were 
private.” 

Numerous well attested cases are cited 
where persons have been convicted, and in 
many instances executed, and after-develop- 
ments have shown they were altogether inno- 


for white offenders the prospect of impunity is|cent of the crime laid to their charge, and in 


still greater. 


In fifty years from 1795, of six |some cases, were made victims by those who 


white persons capitally convicted, only two| were really guilty. After narrating many of 
were put to death, making the chances to es- | these the report says : 


cape afier conviction, two to one, or without 


*¢ Similar instances of erroneous convictions 
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as those we have adduced, might be multiplied 
without number, and in no country on earth 
probably, are they more liable to occur, than 
in these United States of America, from the 
migratory character of our population. The 
individual who has lived from infancy amidst 
thousands, in whose eyes his unblemished 
good character has become firmly established, 
is protected by a shield, too potent to be borne 
down, except by the most incontestable testi- 
mony ; whilst the friendless stranger, who is 
cast en our shores, penniless and helpless, 
ignorant of our language, our habits and our 
laws, though his character may be as faultless 
as the best, is protected by no such safeguard ; 
but is liable, at any moment, to become the 
victim of suspicious circumstances, or to fall a 
prey to the machinations of guilty conspira- 
tors. By an absurd and most dangerous po- 
pular error, the very confusion and sensibility 
he manifests, upon being charged with crime 
in his helpless condition, may be made to con- 
tribute to his conviction, rather than to help to 
prove, as it should, his innocence.” 

The happy effects resulting from the abro- 
gation of the penalty of death, in those coun- 
tries where it has been tried, is descanted on, 
and various statistics given, proving that the 
crimes for which it had been inflicted have 
diminished, when milder but more certain pun- 
ishment has been substituted. 

After a full review of facts, the Committee 
say: 

*¢ Your Committee, afler a careful consider- 
ation of the foregoing facts and opinions, have 
deliberately come to the conclusion, that the 
spirit of the age in which we live, the sublime 
principles of Christianity, as well as the ends 
of Justice, demand the abolition of death as a 
penalty for crime. 

“Under this conviction, your Committee 
unanimously recommend the passage of the 
accompanying Act.” 

The Act embraces the abolition of punish- 
ment by death, substituting confinement for 
life therefor, and the extinction of all civil 
rights ; and provides, that any person so sen- 
tenced, shall not be pardoned or released, 
“‘except by a concurrent recorded vote of 
three-fourths of all the members elected to 
each House of the General Assembly.” 

We sincerely hope the Legislature may be 
wise enough to adopt the proposed law, and 
that our own State, as well as all others, may 
follow so praiseworthy an example. 





The Treasurer of “the Association for the 
Care of Coloured Orphans,” acknowledges the 
receipt on 6th instant, of twenty dollars, from 
an unknown hand. 














Diep, on the 28th ult., at his residence, in Moores- 
town, N.J., in the 73d year of his age, Samugt Woop- 
warp, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A few weeks ago in a letter to a friend, he 
said, “ Trials and afflictions we all have to partake 
of, in a greater or lesser degree; but if we can only 
make that port where sorrow and pain are no more, it 
is all that is worth living for.” This great object we 
reverently trust, he has attained. 
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